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For “ The Friend.” 

[As many of our subscribers in different parts 
of the country are, in common with others, not a 
little anxious about the character and spread of 
the disease affecting horned cattle, that has for 
some time been producing much alarm and some 
loss in New England, we take the following arti- 
cle from ‘‘ The Farmer and Gardener,’ and the 
remarks of the Editor of that Journal on the same 
subject.] 

Cattle Disease in New England. 


Read before the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety, June 5, 1860. 
BY DR. GOVERNEUR EMERSON. 

During the late spring, and up to this time, the 
New England States have had their herds of neat 
cattle seourged by a disease which has caused great 
loss to the farmers, and serious apprehensions on 
the part of the community, who depend so much 
for support and comfort upon the shamble and 
dairy. This “Cattle Disease,” as it is commonly 
called, first showed itself in this country in the 
eastern parts of Massachusetts, where, in order to 
arrest its spread from infection, great numbers of 
animals have been slaughtered. These are first 
condemned by commissioners’ duly appointed 
through Legislative authority, compensation being 
allowed to the owners. At its annual session the 
Legislature appropriated $10,000 as a fund for 
this purpose, which sum was subsequently in- 
creased by a subscription of $2000 from the State 
Agricultural Society, and still further by liberal 
private contributions. 

No better idea of the excited feeling now ex- 
isting upon this subject can be gained than by re- 
ference to the proceedings in some of the States 
and communities where the emergency exists, or is 
regarded as close at band. A week or two ago, 
a public meeting of the inhabitants of Westboro,’ 
Massachusetts, was held, and among the resolu- 
tions passed was one recommending the Governor 
of the State to call an extra session of the Legis- 
lature. Another was for the appointment of a 
committee to consist of three members from each 
school district, with instructions to prevent the 
entrance of cattle from suspected quarters, corres- 
pond with neighbouring townships on the matter, 
and take such other precautionary measures as 
may be deemed necessary for safety. 





SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1860. 


In Connecticut, at Hartford Springs, upon as- 


the epizootic malady which may pass over the 


certaining the existence there of some cases of|strong and well-kept, with little, if any, danger. 


cattle disease, a town meeting was held, and a 
committee appointed to confer with the State Board 
of Agriculture upon the subject. 

The editor of the Hartford Times observes, 
“The Legislature must pass a more arbitrary law 
prohibiting the removal of cattle from one town to 
another, and from farm to farm, and stopping the 
ingress of all cattle from other States, except un- 
der special permission of the commissioners, or the 
destructive disease will spread over the State, and 
make a general sweep of cattle in its course. The 
disease may already be in its inc‘pient stages, in 
half the towns of Connecticut.” 

The call upon the Governor of Massachusetts 
to summon an extra session of the Legislature to 
take into consideration what further measures were 
necessary in regard to the cattle disease, has been 
made, and on Thursday of last week the fearful 
malady was the subject of investigation. 

Among other communications laid before this 
body was one from Dr. Loring, stating that the 
commissioners appointed at the previous session 
had caused to be killed upwards of one thousand 
cattle at an appraisal of about $20,000. He 
thought that $100,000 might be necessary to ac- 
complish the complete eradication of the disease. 
On the western line of the disease, it was entirely 
checked. At the present time, from West Brook- 
lyn to Wareham, seventy cattle have died of the 
disease in the State ? 

Only seventy deaths from disease and more than 
one thousand slaughtered! ‘This seems to imply 
that the disease spreads itself entirely by infection, 
without any allowance for its extension through 
epidemic influences? That the malady is epide- 
mic as well as infectious, that is to say, may ori- 
ginate in certain localities where circumstances 
exist calculated to develop it spontaneously, and 
without the presence of any diseased animals 
brought from other places, I fully believe. Wheth- 
er it becomes infectious afterwards, depends upon 
circumstances connected with the places where the 
cattle are kept, and their food. 

Epidemic and epizootic diseases seem generally, 
if not always, to come from the eastward and pro- 
gress westward. A murrain similar to that now 
prevailing in New England, has lately devastated 
the herds of Old England, where it was said to 
have been introduced by cattle brought from Hol- 
land. From the last named country they trace it 
to Switzerland, and perhaps the Swiss may be able 
to trace it still further eastward. Its progress has 
therefore been from the east to the west. Of late 
it has appeared on the western side of the Atlan- 
tic, as did the cholera in 1832, and like that epi- 
demic which spared the lower animals, this epizoo- 
tic malady is destined to follow a westward course. 
That peculiar constitution of the atmosphere which 
developes the disease, in sweeping over the earth 
from the east to the west, manifests its presence 
wherever it meets with exciting causes. Cattle 
pent up in too narrow limits, kept on bad fare, or 
subjected to other unhealthy influences, calculated 
to enfeeble their constitutions, will be attacked by 


Physicians who have investigated this cattle 
disease in New England, upon close observation 
of its symptoms and numerous inspections after 
death, have pronounced it a pleuro-pneumonia, or 
inflammation of the lungs with their coveriugs. 

The usual symptoms are, failure of appetite 
with more or less thirst, dryness of the mouth, hot 
breath, brightness and watery appearance of the 
eyes, heat of the ears and horns, quickness of 
breathing, and agitation of the flanks. The ani- 
mal holds down its head, and towards the close of 
the disease projects it forward. There is occa- 
sionally a quick and dry cough, with great pros- 
tration of strength. When the ear is applied to 
the side in the region of the lungs, little or no 
murmur of the air circulating through the lungs is 
heard, owing to the congestion or accumulation of 
blood in the inflamed lungs and plugging up of the 
air tubes with tough mucus, or membrane. 

It is fortunate for those places where a conta- 
gious epidemic makes its appearance during a sea- 
son when the mildness of the weather admits of 
free exposure to the air, or the freest ventilation. 
This greatly lessens the chances of diffusion through 
infection, and contributes strength to overcome the 
malady. In those parts of our country where 
animals are obliged to be kept closely housed for 
a long period, I think the mortality will be found 
much greater than where cattle are allowed to run 
more in the open air and are not confined closely 
together. Whilst close housing and confined air 
are the great generators of infection and manufac- 
tories of malignant diseases, free ventilation tends 
to disarm pestilence of every kind, 

By free ventilation I do not mean exposure to 
strong draughts of air, these being always fraught 
with danger to man and beast. Let the air circu- 
late freely around, but not be projected in strong 
currents upon the animal. 

There is one circumstance connected with the 
prevalence of the cattle disease in the New Eng- 
land States which may have some bearing upon 
our locality. All through the spring there has 
been a very great drought in those States, such a 
dry time as was scarcely, if ever known by the 
oldest inhabitant. We, on the contrary, in the 
Middle States, have had plenty of rain, which has 
given to our own crops unusual luxuriance. In 
looking over an old English dicticnary for the 
word murrain, | found it defined “ among cattle 
the same as a plague among men.” The principal 
cause, says the lexicographer, is a dry season, 
which begetting an inflammation in the blood, and 
a swelling in the throat, becomes communicative 
and mortal. Ifthe unusual dryness of the season 
east of the Hudson, has, according to the old Eng- 
lish idea, aggravated the epidemic, our portion of 
the country may, perhaps, suffer in a less degree, 
should the epizootic reach us. 

As the cattle disease has, by late accounts, 
crossed the Hudson, it would appear to be steadily 
and rapidly coming this way, and it behooves us 
to make the best preparation possible to lessen its 
ravages. The Governor of Ohio, it is said, has 
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sent a commission to New England to investigate 
the subject, which is one of the deepest interest to 
our agricuitural societies. 





THE CATTLE DISEASE. 
An intense excitement prevails in every section 
of the country in reference to this disease, which 
is producing such sad results in New England. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums 9 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 

“Eleventh mo, 13th, 1842.—Thee will doubt- 
less be surprised to hear we yesterday attended 
the funeral of our cousin E. R. She was ill about 
two weeks. I did and do feel much for C. and J. 
When left by themselves and all excitement gone 


We present several communications from able pens| J» then is the time of trial and proving ; some can 


in the present number, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 
readers against the efforts already making by un- 
scrupulous quacks to effect the sale of certain vile 
nostrums which they would have the farmers be- 
lieve are absolute specifics. 


hardly stand it. I well remember what a dark 


In the mean time we would caution our|VieW 1 had into the world when thus left; felt 


almost like shrinking from trying to get along; 
but mercy and goodness reached forth a kind help- 
ing hand immediately and instrumentally; my 


No doubt we shal] |SPititual ear heard a promise as clear and distinct 


have announced in a few days, the very medicine |* though vocally uttered, and with it a confidence 


and method of treatment adopted in those coun- 
tries of Europe in which the disease has prevailed, 
and by the use of which its ravages were checked. 
Our advice is, have nothing to do with these quack 
preparations. If your cattle are attacked, and 





we should remember that if the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered, and that not even a spar. 
row is permitted to fall to the ground without his 
notice, will He not surely care for us, who are of 
more value than many sparrows. 

“The circumstances with which the caretakers 
at West-Town are surrounded, is peculiarly trying, 
and anxious feelings are yours, yet be not too sad 
or anxious; ‘do the best, and leave the rest.’ [ 
heard dear old John Cox preach a good sermon 
many years since, and that was his text. There 
is a great deal in it: leave our cause and troubles 
with Him, who assuredly will do right—mean- 
while not neglecting to act our own proper part, 

“Do not look up occasion for self-reproach or 
regret, I know it is, I was going to say a tempta- 


was given me beyond all doubt, of its source being|tion, into which minds, not very self-confident, are 
from “‘ Him who cannot lie,” that if I did as [}apt to fall, after watching and waiting on the sick 
ought, and kept my place and station in the Truth,}and witnessing their close, even though they omit- 
way would be made for my safety and getting|ted no duty, while it was in their power. I know 


along. Often, very often have I recurred to it all 


you can procure the services of a good veterinary |™Y life since; and many times when under trial, 


physician, do so at once. The causes and most 


ave said to myself: What? distrust now! Truly 


effectual treatment of the disease are undergoing |°" His part he has fulfilled the promise.” 


scientific investigation, and we have not a shadow 
of doubt that science will ultimately prevail, and 
that the light which these able investigations will 


“18¢h.—I hope you all keep well, for that is a 
great favour, especially in a family of little folks. 
I hope also you feel a little faith to keep you 


throw upon the subject, will in a little while arrest|#/00g ; it is a trying day that has overtaken the 


the further progress of the epidemic. 

Read carefully the articles we publish. They 
all point to the great truth, that “ an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” Generous 
food, clean and well-ventilated buildings, the libe- 
ral use of lime for whitewashing purposes, the free 
use of chloride of lime wherever filth abounds, the 
avoidance of keeping animals packed or crowded 
in the same building in large numbers, are points 
to be scrupulously observed. ‘This done, we have 
very little fears of the result. We are satisfied 
that a thorough investigation of the superinducing 
causes of the disease will prove that they are no- 
thing more than a wide departure from that course 
of treatment which every good farmer extends to 
his cattle. In nearly all the cases reported, we 
find that a previously enfeebled state of the animal | 
prevailed ; that food in sufficient quantities, and of 
suitable quality had not been provided; that pro- 
per ventilation had not been observed in the build- 
ing; that cleanliness had not been practised ; that 
the use of disinfectants had been entirely dispensed 
with, and that suitable protection to the animals| 
from the inclemencies of the weather had not been 
afforded. We have here the clearest possible di- 
rections for the prevention of the disease, and we 
hope they will be observed. If there has been 
hitherto any remissness in these particulars, let it 
no longer prevail. Whitewash your stables tho- 
roughly, and more than once; cleanse them and 
keep them cleansed ; do not crowd your cattle into 


community; and will prove the faith and standing 
of many; it seems to me well to be prepared for 
the worst, while it is our privilege to hope for the 


thou feels too much commonly on these occasions; 
even little C. thou thought, could have been better 
attended, when it was no how likely she could 
have been even as well attended ; a great favour, 
indeed, she was taken from time. A few moments 
after hearing of Henry’s death, it came fresh to 
mind, ‘Taken from the evil to come.’ My chief 
care and concern is, it may be blessed to the family 
and connections ; I seem to believe with some cer- 
tainty and quiet assurance, he is well, and who 
could wish him here, or know that his life could be 


best.” prolonged with safety.” 

“‘Canst thou not write me a little; tell me of| 25t.—Speaking of the illness of a brother, 
your meetings, kc. Ab, I could tell thee of ourjand the unfavourable symptoms attending, she 
good Quarterly Meeting, if I had time. I had|says, “So, dear —, thou sees, that looking at 
just gotten to the end of everything like good or|the case with an outward eye, we have almost no 
comfort, and was so tried, that I was afraid to go|hope; but somehow or other my other eye has had 
to meeting (Fourth-day this was) and then a different view. I may be suffered to be mis- 
and were there on Fifth-day.|taken; am trying to be prepared to bear up, which 
Well! I considered it all of the Master’s own good |trial, should it take place, will be great. * * * 
hand in thus providing for the poorest of the poor,|He has stood as a counsellor for us for many years. 
and all I have to do, is to thank Him forit. That|Oh, I thought yesterday in waiting on him, can he 
is what the poor old black woman told mother|possibly be raised from this low estate of body 
when she filled her wallet and gave it into her|and mind: he is weak everyhow; yet I cannot 
hand; ‘I always thank the Lord for everything|believe he is forsaken, but do trust the Lord will 
that anybody gives me,’ was what she said.” in great mercy save him. My wind in sitting 

“24th, * * * Well, we are poor, broken-| quietly by his bed, was so sweetly comforted with 
down machines, we must patch along and do the|being favoured to see His great merey many ways 

est we can; and may He who ‘knoweth our|to his poor people struggling with infirmity; I 
frame; and remembereth that we are dust,’ be|cannot tell thee how goou it felt to me. I believe 
pleased to compassionate us. My own case is be-|now is our time to be found near the throne of 
fore me in penning this. grace, supplicating not only for ourselves, but for 

“T feel that I have need of ‘Job’s patience,’|him; as our great Head may be pleased to help 
and the prayerful heart of ‘David.’ Much do I|us so to do in the secret of our hearts, for He 
desire to dwell here; though so poor at times, like|knoweth all hearts, and no secret is hid from 
\the publican, cannot even look up, but reproach|him.”’ 
myself, and say, ‘Lord, be merciful,’ &e. My 
path is encompassed with various difficulties, and 
some briers and thorns; but I wish to meet all,|have a very animated and beautiful allusion to the 

















——— 


The Eagl.—In the book of Deuteronomy we 





badly ventilated stables, and you need have no 
fears for their safety. 

N. B—Avoid all quack nostrums, all highly ex- 
tolled preventives, all absolute specifics, until you 
are entirely satisfied that they are what they are 
represented. 
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1761. This meeting having reason to apprehend 
that divers under our name are concerned in the 
unchristian traffic of dealing in negroes, do recom- 
mend it earnestly to the care of Friends every- 
where, to discourage as much as in them lies a 


and try not complain; at this moment feel merci-|cagle, and the method of exciting the eaglets to 
fully sustained, and able to feel thankful for it.|attempt their first flight; and comparing her pro- 
Farewell, dear ; mind the ‘one thing need-|ceedings on that occasion to Jehovah’s care of his 
ul.’ ” people, and method of instructing them how to aim 

“ Twelfth mo, 2d.—This day has been the fune-|at and attain heavenly objects. ‘As an eagle stir- 
ral of Aun Bell; pretty largely attended ; I was|reth her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
not out, but was told it was a quiet, solid time.|abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on 
We may all be glad things were conducted well,|her wings, so Jehovah, alone, did lead them.” Sir 
for such an evil eye is opened towards our poor|H. Davy relates his having had an opportunity of 
Society hereaway, that unless the Lord help us,| witnessing the first flights of the eaglets from their 
we shall become a byword and reproach.” eyrie. The old birds, at first, made small circles, 

“ 9th.—I received thy letter this morning dated |and the young imitated them; they paused on their 





practice so repugnant to our christian profession, the sixth; my feelings were quite moved on read-| wings and then took a second and longer compass, 
and to deal with all such as shall persevere in a jing it, that sadness and desertion should be so| always rising towards the sun, and enlarging their 
conduct so reproachful to christianity, and to dis-| wrapped about thee in thy early pilgrimage.|circle of flight, so as to make a gradually extend- 


own them, if they desist not therefrom. 





A nimble tongue often trips. 





Whether it be long or short our tarriance here, we|ing spiral; the young still slowly followed, appa- 
do well to remember the same good Guide, is Lord|rently flying better as they mounted; and they 


of the night, as well as of the day; and further|continued this sublime exercise, always rising till 
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they were lost tosight. How powerfully ought this| vania, and other labours of his active and useful 
to excite christian parents to teach their children) life. These details are followed by a reference to : 
betimes to look towards heaven and the Sun of|his closing years: concede to the practices of the world, from the 
Righteousness, and to elevate their thoughts thither,| “It was in the second year of his residence at mistaken notion of conciliating prejudices, or a 
more and more on the wings of faith and love,| Rushcombe (where he remained for the rest of his} 0g over the ungodly to religion. We must be 
themselves all the while going before them, and/life) that, as we have seen, his health experienced | singular if we would be holy; we must be ar 
encouraging them by their own example— Airby’s| that shock which for the future incapacitated him| ent if we would be useful. If we are faithful, we 
Bridgewater Treatise. for the transaction of business. But that life-| must indeed expect reproach; if we boldly confess 
—e——— pervading gentleness of disposition, and kindness of Christ before men, and steadily maintain that 
heart which had so often been exerted for the|™arked distinction which forms the line of separa- 
strengthening of the weak, and the comfort of the| on between the church and the world, we a. 
[We have received through a friend, the follow- | desponding—extorting even the unwilling admira- submit to have our names cast out as = ut 
ing extracts from the Life of William Penn, in the| tion of bigoted intolerance and persecuting hate—| true christians ought never to shrink ae é a fully, 
forthcoming volume of Allibone’s Dictionary of|still lent a charm to the infirmities of age, and Like Caleb, they should follow the * - y 
English Literature and British and American Au-|even dignified the occasional wanderings of an un- when all else forsake him ; and like Jos pnts ey 
thors. They are interesting as showing an appre-|settled mind. The traveller who was permitted to should declare, with humility and gee o a 
ciation of some traits of his character, seldom found | share the genial hospitality of the home of the pa-|!2 the face of a sneering world, “As for me an 
except among Friends. We trust the same dis-|triarch, and to gaze upon him, who had never) ™Y house we will serve the- Lord.” We must let 
crimination extends to all the articles in that im-| bowed the knee to aught save the majesty of hea-| Men see the foundation of our practice, and why 
portant work.] ven, must have been more or less than common| We cannot do as others do. This will bring com- 
After an account of William’s return home from] men not to have been deeply moved in that pre- fort into our own souls, and eave from fall- 
college and his final expulsion from his father’s|sence. There would pass in rapid review before|1mg into those snares which Satan lays to catch the 
house, the biographer proceeds : his mind the figure of the resolute boy, who, born fearful and double-minded professor. But if we 
+ * * “How unblameably, how holily this|to high estate, endowed with rare personal beauty,| ate habitually afraid of being decided; if we en- 
young martyr walked before God and man ;—how| and tempted by all the allurements of a voluptuous deavour to keep fair with the world; if we want to 
worthy of admiration and veneration was the cha-| and seductive court, voluntarily weut forth an exile live like the borderers between the two kingdoms 
racter of William Penn at a period of life when| from his father’s halls, a dependent upon the bread of light and darkness, maintaining a sort of friendly 
youth is too generally admitted as an excuse for|of charity, rather than disobey the monitions of an|tercourse with the inhabitants on either side the 
folly, and even for crime, may be inferred from| awakened conscience ;—of the inmate of a felon’s line ; if we are ashamed of avowing our principles 
his noble defiance to a wretched creature of the|cell, who forgot the hardships of imprisonment in| before men, when duty and the honour of Christ 
government, who, having in vain endeavoured to|endeavouring to persuade all men to seek ‘ that call for such an avowal; then we may be assured, 
entrap him into taking an oath, vented his spleen| freedom wherewith Christ had made them free ;’|0D the truth of the gospel, that we have no scrip- 
by attacking principles, the loftiness of which the|and to be willing to endure a cross, which is but tural evidence cf being the children of God; for 
magnanimous magistrate found himself entirely|for a moment, for the sake of a crown the glories| thus saith our divine Saviour: “ Whosoever shall 
unable to comprehend. of which shall know no fading ;—of a great ruler, deny me before men, him will T also deny before 
“ An altercation ensued, in the course of which| whose happy genius had transformed a wilderness|™y Father which . heaven. If we deny him, 
the justice having insinuated, that, in spite of his|into the dwelling-place of peace and plenty, and he will also deny us. 
sanctified exterior, the young preacher was as bad|established a durable empire in the midst of war- 
as other folks in his practice, the Quaker forgot) like savages, by the sceptre of all-conquering love, 
for one moment, the systematic meekness and|by edicts of beneficence, and proclamations of good 
composure of his sect, and burst out into this tri-| will! We say ‘a durable empire;’ the suns of 
umphant appeal: ‘I make this bold challenge to} almost two centuries have risen and set upon the 
all men, women, and children upon earth, justly|spot where the pacific lawgiver made his treaty 
to accuse me of having seen me drunk, heard me} with the red men of the forest, and to us it is per- 
swear, utter a curse, or speak one obscene word—| mitted in the same place, now a prosperous city 
much less that I ever made it my practice! I) enrolling within its population nearly half a million 
speak this to God’s glory, who has ever preserved | of the descendants of Penn’s countrymen, to offer 
me from the power of these pollutions, and who|our humble tribute to his virtues! Of him truly 
from a child begot in me a hatred towards them.| it may be said—‘ His works praise him in the gates!’ 
Thy words shall be thy burthen, and I trample thy} ‘“ But we were speaking of the gradual decline 
slander as dirt under my feet.’ ” which prefaced his approach to ‘the house ap- 
“Tt would seem to be no great hardship to keep| pointed for all the living.’ There were sometimes 
a youth like this in a family; young men certainly| affecting evidences, as the good man surrounded 
no better are permitted to remain in the bosom of| by his children and those who claimed a spiritual 
their families even in this enlightened age; but} relationship with the great apostle of their faith, 
Admiral Penn was accustomed to obedience ; and) waited in reverential silence for divine teachings, 
as the son could not obey father and conscience| that he was favoured to renew his strength, and to 
both, the claims of the latter prevailed, and, as we} draw near to the ineffable Source of life and truth 
have already seen, William was ejected from the| whom he had long unfeignedly served,—in adver- 
paternal mansion. It is gratifying to be able to|sity and prosperity, in weakness and in vigour, in 
record the fact, that before the stern disciplinarian| youth and in old age. Of such a solemn gathering 
closed his eyes in death, he was constrained by the| we have a record transmitted by Thomas Story, 
power of truth to bear testimony to the excellence| who spent some time in Penn's household, in the 
of that principle in the strength of which the per-| year 1714: ‘That he had a clear sense of truth,’ 
secuted son might have well said even at this early| remarks the narrator, ‘was plain, by some very 
age, had self-exaltation been one of his characteris-| clear sentences he spoke in the life and power of 
tics, ‘I have more understanding than my teach-} Truth, in an evening meeting we had there; wherein 
ers.’ ‘Son William,’ exclaimed the dying father,| we were greatly comforted, so that I am ready to 
‘let nothing in this world tempt you to wrong your| think this was a sort of sequestration of him from 
conscience; I charge you do nothing against your|all the concerns of this life, which so much op- 
conscience. So will you keep peace at home, which| pressed him; not in judgment but in mercy, that 
will be a feast to you in a day of trouble.’ How|he might not be oppressed thereby to the end.’ 
must these words—unwillingly and painfully in-|‘ When visited by two of his friends in 1716,’ says 
deed, yet not without consolatory reflections—have) another writer, ‘he still expressed himself sensibly, | sufficient organic matter to supply the demands of 
recalled the memory of earlier days !” and at parting thus addressed them: My love is|an adult. Nor will it get rid of the difficulty to say 
We are next presented with a sketch of Penn’s|with you; the Lord preserve you, and remember] that the earth only appeases hunger without nou- 
travels on the continent, the settlement of Pennsyl-| me in the everlasting covenant.’ ” rishing the system; because, in the first place 
? 










































Selected. 
Let none compromise their principles. Let none 































For “ The Friend.” 
William Penn, 
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Clay- Eaters.—W hat will the reader say on hear- 
ing that in many parts of the world even clay is a 
respectable and respected food? Travellers, who 
see strange things, are very positive in their asser- 
tions on this head. Humboldt, a man whose word 
justly carries with it European authority, confirms 
the statement of Gumilla, that the Ottomaes of 
South America, during the periods of the floods, 
subsist entirely on a fat and ferruginous clay, of 
which each man eats daily a pound or more. Spix 
and Martuis declare that the Indians of the Am- 
azon eat a kind of loam, even when other food is 
abundant. Molina says the Peruvians frequently 
eat a sweet-smelling clay; and Ehrenberg has 
analysed the edible clay sold in the markets of 
Bolivia, which he finds to be a mixture of tale and 
mica. The inhabitants of Guiana mingle clay with 
their bread; and the negroes of Jamaica are said 
to eat earth when other food is deficient. Accord- 
ing to Labillardiere, the inhabitants of New Gale- 
donia appease their hunger with a white friable 
earth, said by Vauquelin to be composed of 
magnesia, silica, oxide of iron, and chalk. To 
conclude this list, we must add Siam, Siberia, and 
Kamtschatka, as countries of clay-eaters. This 
is rather a staggering accumulation of assertions, 
which we cannot dismiss altogether, even if we 
suppose a large allowance of scepticism justifiable. 
Granting the fact that certain kinds of earth are 
really nutritious (and it is difficult to escape such 
a conclusion), we are completely at a loss for an 
adequate explanation of it. Little light is thrown 
on it by the assumption, probable enough, that the 
earth must contain organic matter; because, in a 
pound of such earth could scarcely be contained 
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Humboldt’s testimony is, that the Ottomacs subsist|ever he went, his gift made way for him, and he|upon.” To carry out this concern of the Yearly 
on clay at periods when other food is deficient ;| grew in reputation in religious society, as an able,| Meeting, this first meeting, Seventh mo. 27th, was 
and, in the second place, although the /ocal sensa-| powerful minister of the gospel of Christ Jesus. In|held. 
tion of hunger may be appeased by introducing |the year 1698, he paid a religious visit to Ireland,| On First-day, the 28th, with Griffith Owen, 
substances into the stomach, the more imperious|and in the year 1700, he was set at liberty to visit|John Salkeld attended Darby meeting, which was 
systemic sensation of hunger is not thus to be ap-|Ireland, the West Indies and America. After|“‘large and quiet,” and “good unity” was felt to 
peased. We must, therefore, be content at present | visiting Ireland, from which place he had a certifi-|prevail there. Soon after this, with Robert Ro. 
with accepting the fact, which the science of a|cate of unity with his services, he sailed to Bar-|berts, he entered on his visit to the Southern pro- 
future day may possibly explain.— Blackwood, for |badoes, where his labours were to the comfort of|vinces. This occupied him until near the close of 
March. the brethren as appeared by endorsement on his|the year. On Seventh-day, the 28th of the Twelfth 
am Dae mas certificate. From Barbadoes, he came to America.|month, he was at the Select Meeting in Philadel. 
For “The Friend.” |Where he landed, I do not find, but he was in|phia, the next day at Darby, on Third-day at 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES New England, in the Second month, 1701, and| Haverford, Fourth at Germantown, Fifth in Phila. 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members | Griffith Owen obtained a certificate from the meet-|delphia. ‘These meetings are characterized as be- 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. ing of ministers in Philadelphia, to join him in visit-|ing “ well,” “ good meetings,” “ Truth in good do- 
(Continued from page 365.) ing Friends thereaway. On the 27th of the First|minion,” “ well and large.” 
JOHN SALKELD. month, that year, they had returned, and John| On the 7th of the First month, 1702, John was 
John Salkeld, the son of Thomas Salkeld, of|Salkeld attended Philadelphia Monthly Meeting,|at the General Meeting of Ministers, held that 
Coldbeck, in the county of Cumberland, England, | wherein his certificates from ‘ England, Ireland,| month in Burlington, as the following minute shows, 
was born there on the 16th day of the First month, |and Barbadoes” were read and well received. He| “John Salkeld gave a good account of his tra 
1672. His parents were members of the religious|appears to have remained within the provinces of|vels in Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina. There 
Society of Friends, and endeavoured to bring him | Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, until after the Yearly |is a loving people in each of those places, and espe- 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. He} Meeting, which began Seventh month 21st, with the|cially in Carolina, amongst many that are not yet 
received but a limited amount of literary educa-|mecting of ministers. On that occasion the meet-|fully in the profession of Truth. He had, in each 
tion, yet sufficient to qualify him for his station in|ing was informed that he was about starting south-| place, divers large and good meetings, in which the 
life.* Being a lad of strong natural parts, of un-| ward, to visit Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro-|Lord’s blessed power did much appear, to his 
common quickness at repartee, and a very keen|lina, and that Robert Roberts felt his mind drawn|glory and his people’s comfort. He did further 
sense of the humorous, he found the taking up the|to accompany him. Robert was a valuable minis-|caution that such as travel in the ministry in those 
cross, and walking in the humble, self-denying path|ter of Haverford meeting, a son of the noted|parts may be well qualified for their service, the 
of true christianity, a very humiliating, and diffi-| Friend, Hugh Roberts. The Friends having unity |meeting being much mixed, and some watching for 
cult task for him. Yet through the powerful visi-|with him and his gift in the ministry, expressed |eyil, and others too ready to take offence and be 
tations of Divine Grace, he was induced to yield to/their satisfaction with his concern. A certificate |stumbled.” 
the baptizing, refining operations of the Holy Spi-|was about being prepared, when they discovered] What a happy thing it would be even down to 
rit, which subdued the proud will, and brought|that his Monthly Meeting had not occurred since|our own time, if all those who venture to travel in 
even his natural humour and wit into some good |he had given up to this prospect. On this they|the ministry, and to speak, as in the Lord’s name 
degree of restraint. Many anecdotes illustrating}made the following minute: “ Whereas, Robert|to the people, knew a right qualification for the 
the peculiar difficulties he had to contend with, in| Roberts proposed to accompany John Salkeld into|service. Were such the case, we should see, that 
preventing his humour and his quick sense of the| Maryland and Virginia, and Friends of this meet-|a gathering, and not a scattering would attend 
ludicrous, from leading him from his accustomed |ing being well satisfied with his testimony and con-|their labours. Without preaching up love as a 
gravity, have been handed down to us. These|versation, gave him his liberty ; but being informed | war cry, or as a party note, the precious influence 
anecdotes tend to give a false impression of the jthat for want of opportunity, he has not laid it be-|of gospel love would flow from them, and a blessed, 
man, of whose exemplary sobriety and diligence in| fore the Monthly Meeting he belongs to, which has| healing, cementing effect would be produced. 
his heavenly Master's service, we have pointed and been the practice of Friends that travel, before they (To be continued.) 
satisfactory testimony. hat his natural humour |obtain a certificate from this meeting, he is refer- a 
did at times run away with him, and lead him to say |red to some substantial Friends of the meeting he 
and do singular, witty or humorous things, is true, | belongs to, to give him a letter of recommendation 
and these things being told in connection, have left |to signify therein that his want of a certificate from 
on the minds of many a belief, that in them you |this meeting proceeds not from dissatisfaction con- 
have a true picture of the man. But it does not|cerning him, but that the order that has heretofore 
appear to have been so. The anecdotes related,|been practised may not be broken.” 
it all authentic, probably occurred at distant inter-| On the 27th of the Seventh month, John Salkeld 
vals, whilst the main bent of his mind, and the/was one of the ministers who attended the first sit- 
main occupation of his time and talents, were in|ting of the Seventh-day morning meeting in Phila- 
solemn seriousness to awaken sinners to their lost|delphia, which continued to be held regularly for 
and undone condition without a Saviour, and to|nearly one hundred years. During the latter part 
lead them through self-denial and the daily cross|of the time, it was however held on the second day 
into acceptance with him. of the week. In the Yearly Meeting of 1701, a 
To return to his own condition. Having been} weighty concern was felt concerning those who ap- 
brought into subjection to the Lord Jesus Christ, |pear in the ministry, “that the ministry may be 
he was soon entrusted with a gift in the ministry,|carried on in the life and power of God; that 
which he exercised to the comfort of the churches, | Friends move with the power, and cease with the 
and to the awakening of many lukewarm professors|power.” ‘Some people have taken occasion to re- 
and those who were living without God in the/|flect on the Truth and Friends, by the ministry of 
world, into a sense of the necessity of a change of|both men and women among us, using unseemly 
heart and of life. In his travels in the ministry |noises, tones and gestures, and drawing their words 
through his native country, he at times went on|at great length, with ah’s! drowning the matter. 
foot, and as he had on such occasions to bear the} Also placing things on the Lord, when their words 
storms which might overtake him, and to pass|are not savoury nor sensible, with many needless 
along very muddy roads, he sometimes when turn- | repetitions both in doctrine and prayer.” These 
ing into a Friend’s house for entertainment was so|things, with unsound expressions and imperfect quo- 
travel soiled, that his plea for a night’s lodging |tations from the Scripture occasionally heard, hav- 
met with rather ungracious reception.| Yet wher-|ing occasioned Friends to seek for a remedy, the 
ei meeting agreed, “ that there should be a meeting 
* A prevalent opinion, that he was unable to write, is| of ministering Friends of men and women weekly 
ee eee —s jon the Seventh-day at Philadelphia, and quarterly | Society, like Esau, selling their birthright. Be not 
+ Of this, an interesting anecdote is narrated in|i@ the respective counties, at such time and place}ashamed of the cross; dear friends, deny him not 
Thomas Scattergood and his times. as the Friends concerned respectively shall agree|before meu.—Memorial of Thomas Ross, 1786. 





















Selected. 
The souls that carry on a bless’d exchange 
Of joys they meet with in their heavenly range, 
And with a fearless confidence, make known 
The sorrows sympathy esteems its own, 
Daily derive increasing light and force 
From such communion in their pleasant course, 
Feel less the journey’s roughness and its length, 
Meet their opposing with united strength, 
And, one in heart, in interest, and design 
Gird up each other to the race divine. 


—_-__ —~»e 


Tis to the tender feeling heart 
Life’s best delights pertain ; 

Who finds a balm for every sinart, 
A cure for every pain, 

Then may the sympathetic glow 
Of kindness fill thy breast ; 

Be thine to soften other’s woe, 
And in their joy be blest. 





Dear Young People.—Dear young people, keep 
to your first love. ‘The Bridegroom of souls will 
not be unmindful of the bride, whilst she remains 
chaste: some of you, I believe, are espoused to 
him. Oh, the ardent desire which I feel for the 
youth! ‘Thy name is as ointment poured forth, 
therefore do the virgins love thee. 

Think nothing too near or too dear to part with, 
to purchase the Truth; your parents eannot give 
it you, though they may give you all they can; It 
is the Lord’s prerogative. I have thought it was 
a great favour to have an education in the Truth; 
but I have been grieved to see many born in the 
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Extraordinary Wasps’ Nest—In the Ashmo-| Nightshade, the wild Bergamot and the four leaved | their meetings, these two innovations upon the long 
Jean Museum at Oxford may be seen a nest of the | Loose-strife. established practices of our religious Society are 
common wasp, (Vespa vulgaris,) of extraordinary; The heat of the summer’s sun has also called| consummated within the jurisdiction of that meet- 
dimensions. It was taken out of the ground/|forth from their winter’s retreat innumerable hosts|ing. The accounts of the proceedings of Dublin 
at Cokethorp Park, Oxon, by — Stone, of Bright- | of insects, which I love to watch, and listen to their] Yearly Meeting show conclusively that the same 
hampton, being six inches in diameter; it was|busy hum, as they collect their daily food from the| causes, from which these changes have originated, 
then hung up in the window of an old house, be-|leaves, the fruits, and nectariferous juices of the|are actively at work there, and leave little doubt 
ing suspended by a wire a foot in length. The|flowers. The beautiful and harmless Dragon Fly|but that they will be equally overpowering in that 
wasps seemed to have no confidence in this sup-|is seen skimming along the surface of the water in|body, as they have already proved themselves to 
port, and ran up from the top of the nest to the| quest of musquitoes and other annoying insects, its|be in the one which has adopted them. 
support above, a column about three inches in dia-|natural food; and the little Apple-smeller, with| As the principles involved in these changes place 
meter, evidently with the intention of strengthen-| whose cheerful circlings on the surface of the quict|them among the most important movements that 
ing their position. This column was broken away|stream every one must be familiar: these dear|have ever taken place in the legislation of any 
two or three times, and as often rebuilt by them, little things associate in parties of ten or a dozen,| part of our religious Society, and must be produc- 
but at last, to prevent their doing so any more, the| where some slight projection forms a bay, or ren-|tive of serious consequences that will affect not 
wire was greased. Being disappointed by this|ders the water particularly tranquil; and here they|only the present generation of Friends, but those 
means of support from above, they then formed a|will circle around each other without contention,|which will succeed them; as they must destroy 
column about the same size and length downwards, |each in his own sphere, from morning till night}some of the prominent distinctive characteristics 
to support the nest from the window-sill, and to| with great sprightliness and animation; if we in-|of whatever portion of the professors of Quaker- 
prevent their attaching in this manner, the next|terfere with their merriment, they seem greatly|¢sm may carry these changes into their practice, 
day it was swung clear off the window-sill, and the| alarmed, and disperse or dive to the bottom, but|and finally mingle them indistinguishably with 
new appendage broken off; after which they seem-|their fears very shortly subside, and we soon see] other denominations; as, in other words, they are 
ed content with the strength of the wire, and went/them return to gambol as before. the advancing steps in a professed “reform,” which, 
on enlarging the nest in the ordinary way. The} Under the friendly concealment of the richly|if allowed to go on, must revolutionize the Society, 
gigantic size is to be attributed to the fact that the | developed foliage, the birds have built their nests,| altering, more or less, the whole system of doctrine 
wasps were constantly supplied with a mixture of|and as they are now busily engaged in rearing their] and testimonies handed down from our forefathers, 
sugar and beer, their daily consumption during] young, their love notes fill our woods with joyful har-|and heretofore believed by Friends to be in ac- 
the height of the scason being a pound of the for-|mony. And those myraids of leaves are also all|cordance with the purity and the spirituality of 
mer and a pint of the latter. This was the pri-|usefully employed in purifying the air, and convert-|the gospel; it behooves every member to make 
mary cause, but not the only one, for out of it|ing by their magic chemistry, earth, air and water,|himself acquainted with their origin, and the 
sprang another, which was productive of greater |into fruits, flowers and timber. There is something} probable demands, those who are urging them on 
effect. Two other nests of this species having been |inexpressibly pleasing in the contemplation of these} the Society, will make upon what every true Friend 
procured and placed in a room on the first floor,|things—where would be our shipping, our houses,| has been accustomed to look on as sacred and dear 
the wasps, finding themselves not so well treated | our furniture, &c., were it not for these leafy Archi-|to his best feelings. 
with reference to rations, &c., as their more for-|tects. How brief but how useful their lives! The} This movement is not the effect of sudden ex- 
tunate neighbours on the ground-floor, began to-!poor dead leaf we tread upon has expended life in| citement or of a cause brought but recently into 
wards the end of August to desert in vast numbers, | our service; and when I think of the countless num-|operation. We believe it is the fruit of seed long 
and join the favoured community below, permanent|bers of them now engaged in building trees, or|since sown throughout the Society, but more espe- 
members of which they were allowed, without the|lowly herbaceous plants useful as food or medicine,|cially implanted among the members of London 
least show of opposition, to become. This immense |or edible fruits, or beautiful flowers to cheer our| Yearly Meeting, which required time, but if al- 
addition to the ordinary number of wasps, of ne-| hearts as we pass along life’s shadowy pathway, it}lowed to grow, required time alone to produce 
cessity continued to swell the work far beyond its|seems as if I were looking on a world of industry|such fruit as is now being gathered among us. 
ordinary limits. The height of this huge nest is|and well directed life-energy. I see that instru-|'The Beaconite separation sprang from the same 
27% inches, and the circumference 63 inches.—/jments apparently insignificant, are employed by|root, but at its denouement, time sufficient had not 
Leisure Hour. their Creator to bring about the most important|been allowed for a full growth of the new faith 

—_—_++—_ results. I see new beauty in leaves, and can learnjinculcated among the generation tha: had just en- 
For “The Friend.” {a useful lesson from their life history. tered, or that which was about to enter into the 

What a great and wonderful change has taken : = : _ |active duties pertaining to the affairs of our reli- 
place in nature during the last few months. It| 1679. Advised that none launch into trading} gious Society. There were also at that period in 
was but yesterday, and we looked on a landscape, and worldly business beyond what they can man-| Hngland many gifted and experienced men and 
cold, desolate, denuded of flowers and foliage, |*8° honourably and with reputation; so that they| women, whose personal influence and religious 
swept by the fierce winter's storm: now the woods|™4y keep their words with all men—that their yea) standing gave them great weight and authority in 
are in full leaf-dress—gardens and fields are every-|™#Y Prove yea indeed, and their nay, nay; for withstanding the introduction of the “ reforms” 

where blooming with flowers, and the ripening whatsoever is otherwise cometh of evil. And that} then urged upon Friends; so that the leaders in 
grain is seen gently bending to the summer breeze. they use few words in their dealings, lest they|that schism found themselves deceived in the ex- 
Even our early spring flowers have already disap- bring dishonour to the truth of God through their pectation they had formed, that the Yearly Mcet- 
peared—the sweet scented Arbutus, the blue Hepa- forwardness; and such who make themselves guilty ing was ripe for making the changes they proposed ; 
tica, and the snowy Saxifrage are no more: the y thus dishonouring God, and the holy profession} and many of them separated from the Society, 
Columbine no longer adorns the rock with its coral | his name and truth, are for judgment, and the leaving, however, not a few in it, who held the 
flowers: the bloom has disappeared from the Judas judgment of Truth ought to be set we them, that] same views in regard to its faith and practices as 
tree, the Dogwood, the Magnolia, the Tulip-Poplar, |t298¢ who abide and walk in the Truth may be! themselves, and it lacking the strength or the zeal 
the Kalmia and the Catalpa: the flowers of the| Clear of their iniquities. to bear a faithful testimony against them. That 
Peach, Apple, Pear and Plum trees which but aj ————————CS | premature branch was broken off, but the root 
few days since looked so beautiful, have yielded to THE FRIEND. remained, its vitality undiminished, though its off- 
the now rapidly maturing fruit. In the swamp| ———————_--—---— | shoots for the time less exposed to view. The un- 
may be found this month, the wild Rose, and the SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1860. sound sentiments widely disseminated by some of 
upright Loose-strife with its showy racemes of yel- | = the popular members there, from which the Bea- 
low flowers—under the shade of the Willows, the| The decision come to by London Yearly Meet-|conites claimed their dissent from Quakerism to 
white water Lily floats on the surface of the|ing in 1859, as announced at the time by its clerk,| have sprung, were neither testified against nor dis- 
stream, and near it may be seen the yellow flowers|to exscind from the fourth Query that portion of it|countenanced by London Yearly Meeting, although 
of the curious Bladderwort. The roots of this last| which mentions plainness of speech, behaviour and 

aquatic have attached to them numerous little|apparel, as our readers will have observed in the 
bladders, by means of which the plant is buoyed | account given of the proceedings of that body, has|two of the Yearly Meetings in America to give at- 
up in the water, and enabled to rise to the surface| been confirmed and carried into effect, at its last) tention to the subject; they pointing out the sad 
to expand its flowers. In the woods many beauti-|session; and Parliament having passed the neces-| effects the spread of those views in the Society had 
ful ferns may be collected; also the Hawkweed|sary act for permitting the marriages of those not} already produced, and the deplorable consequences 
with its yellow composite flowers—the Enchanter’s|in membership with Friends to be accomplished in|that must finally result therefrom, unless that 
























































warned of the consequences by some of its wor- 
thiest members, and affectionately entreated by 
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Yearly Meeting placed the stamp of its disappro-|Christ upon the soul, this religion of sentiment|of confusion, and leading its inexperienced mem. 
bation upon them, and laboured to eradicate them |rather than of experience, does not make obedience} bers to imagine that the requirements of the gospel 
in the day of small things the essential condition} are less straight and narrow in one age than ip 

In explanation of the movement now in pro-|of greater attainments; but rather reasons away|another. Now what reasons are assigned by the 
gress among Friends in Great Britain, we are told |these little requisitions of duty, as things of small|class that originated them, and by others that haye 


from within its borders. 


there has been a development of extraordinary 
interest in the truths of religion, among the younger 
members in the Society; that possessing active 
and inquiring minds, enlightened by superior edu- 
cation, they have freed themselves from the bias 
of traditional prejudice, and having entered into 
an investigation of the faith and practices of the 
religious Society in which they have a right by 
birth, they have detected the causes that have been 
working its diminution in England, and are pre- 
pared to bring into renewed operation “ the great 


account; and so tramples under foot the cross of 
Christ, and consents to an alliance with the spirit, 
the maxims and the manners of the world.” In 
these few words, we believe, we have a just exposi- 
tion of that increased excitement upon the subject 
of the religious faith of Friends, manifested among 
‘the members in England, that has led to the 
changes made, in relation to their testimonies re- 
specting plainness and marriage. It may be said 
to the credit of that class in London Yearly Meet- 
ing with which the demand for these changes ori- 


principles that underlie” the whole structure of|ginated, that they have frankly avowed it to be 


Quakerism, provided the Society will reject that 
which, they assert, has degenerated into mere for- 
mality, and introduce into its practices and church 
system the improvements they believe called for 
by the circumstances of the time in which we live. 
There are others,—older, and who have longer 
taken part in the affairs of the Society,—equally 
urgent in advocating the proposed “ reforms;” but 
to the class alluded to is mainly attributed origi- 
nating the changes already adopted, as well as 


others not yet consummated; and much is said of 


the desirableness of meeting its requirements, and 
seeking to retain or enlist their affection for the 
Society, rather than further diminishing it, by al- 
lowing them to wander for what they want into 
other religious denominations. 

Without attempting to pass judgment upon the 
conscientious convictions of any, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that no confidence can be placed 
in any professed religious revival within the pale 
of our Society, which leads those engaged in it to 
invalidate or lightly esteem any of the doctrines 
or testimonies Friends have ever maintained. It 
is one thing, by obedience to the gentle intimations 


\their object to bring Friends to discard respect for 
the manner of dress and address which has so long 
made them conspicuous, and to accommodate 
themselves to the community in which they live by 
dressing and speaking like those around them ; 
‘also that members of the Society should be allowed 
\to marry with any other religious professors, with- 
out endangering their right of membership; as 
well as other changes which have not yet been 
jacted on by the Yearly Meeting. 

The numerous communications addressed by 
\them to their fellow-members through the columns 
of the London Friend, as well as several of the 
prize essays, abundantly prove this. Edward 
| Bowron, speaking for himself and for this class, as 
quoted in the British Friend, after alluding to the 
changes they required, and the probable effect the 
jobtaining them would have, says, “I cannot but 
think, however, that a more conspicuous day awaits 
them [Friends,] and we may hope that the venti- 
lation that many of their tenets and dogmas have 
‘lately received, will have the effect of invigorating 
‘and renovating the expiring energies of this now 
almost obsolete Society—of causing them to throw 








of the Holy Spirit in the heart, to be brought un- |to the winds those paltry oddities which have here- 
der the transforming power of the cross of Christ, tofore distinguished them, limiting their sphere of 
whereby the natural propensities are crucified and |usefulness, and made them frequently objects of 
slain, the heart weaned from the love of the world, ridicule and contempt.” He further says that this 
and the humble follower of Him who was despised invigoration and renovation “can only be done by 
and rejected of men, through the power of that 'conciliating the younger portion of the body, and 
faith which He alone gives, is enabled to bear an enlisting them as working members of the ranks ; 
open and unwavering testimony against its man-/no longer making essentials of non-essentials.” 


ners and fashions, its maxims and spirit: and 
quite another thing to exercise that faith which J. 
J. Gurney describes as “a principle in the human 
mind by which alone, according to the known con- 
stitution of our nature,” the plan of redemption 
“can be accepted and applied ;” and by which 


“the believer accepts the mercy of God in Christ’ 


Jesus, and applies it to his own condition,” and 
therefore, according to him, “it follows in reason 
that the believer is saved.” This kind of faith, 
springing from the exercise of an “ inherent prin- 
ciple,” and the mere assent of the understanding 
to the truths recorded in the Scriptures, dispenses 
with the revelation of Christ’s holy will concerning 


us in the secret of the heart, as Friends have al- | 


ways believed in it, and submission to the washing 
of regeneration by the Jtoly Ghost, and inculeates 
the study of the Bible, as “the divinely appointed 
means of conversion and rejigious edification,” and 
the “principal means employed by Divine Provi- 
dence for the tlumination, conversion, and spirit- 


|Alas! for such renovation as this. 

The discipline of our religious Society is not the 
product of mere human wisdom. It is no system 
\of rules contrived to meet the circumstances, and 
impose obligations dependent upon a particular 
time or place, which, like the by-laws of an 
ordinary association, may properly be altered or 
annulled in conformity with the wishes of a ma- 
jority of the embers. It had a far higher origin ; 
the principles embodied in its rules are inseparably 
connected with the religious faith we profess ; apply 
to all periods, to all circumstances, and cannot be 
infringed or set at naught without wounding the 
system of doctrines which Friends have always pro- 
fessed to regard as consonant with the complete 
‘requirements of the gospel. It was framed and 
established under the authority of the Head of the 
church, by men who sat at his feet, and by renun- 
ciation of self and obedience to the cross, had come 
ito know his voice, and were quick of understand- 
ing in his fear. No change then, in the discipline, 


ual edification of men.” \should be lightly made; none which would weaken 

After pointing out the incompatibility with the ‘the testimonies given Friends to bear. It is only 
faith of Friends of the system of religious belief in living and acting under the same divine autho- 
based upon principles such as these we have rity that first called it into existence, that the So- 
quoted, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in its “Ap-|ciety can be preserved from invalidating or con- 
peal for the Ancient Doctrines of the Society,’’|tradicting that which the Head of the church has 
eays, “ Not being grounded on the inward work of ordained, making Him to appear to be the author 


advocated the “reforms” made, for the changes 
that London Yearly Meeting has adopted? The 
can be easily summed up. Tt is argued that dress 
does not make a Quaker—that simplicity does not 
imply peculiarity—that the pronoun you, the ordi. 
nary names of the days of the week, and the words 
mister and mistress, have lost their original mean- 
ing, and are therefore unobjectionable—that there 
are members who dress plain, say thee and thou to 
a single person, and use the numerals to designate 
the days of the week and the months of the year, 
who are nevertheless far from being true Quakers; 
and therefore dress and address are no evidence of 
consistency—that while the Query retained the 
words, plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel, 
some meetings would continue to think it obligatory 
on their members to dress and speak in the manner 
which has heretofore been considered consistent 
with Friends’ testimony to plainness, and as they 
deviated therefrom would make exceptions in their 
answers, and not employ such members in the ser- 
vices of the Society—that this dressing in plain 
clothes and using the plain language made Friends 
appear peculiar, and was repulsive to very many 
of them, and to some who might otherwise be in- 
duced to become members—that under the circum- 
stances of the present day, it was enough for the 
Society to advise its members to observe christian 
simplicity, and then leave each one of them to judge 
for him and herself, what kind of dress and address 
christian simplicity requires—that by making no 
distinction in estimating the consistency of those 
who laid aside, or denounced as mere formality the 
garb and speech heretofore considered proper for a 
Friend, the difficulty under which some meetings 
now laboured in answering the fourth Query would 
be effectually removed, and the answers sent up to 
it from the various branches of the Yearly Meet 
ing would be more uniform. 

The reasons assigned for altering the discipline 
so as to allow members to marry with those not in 
membership, have been—that inasmuch as Friends 
have always admitted there were good christians 
outside the pale of their religious Society, it was 
making an invidious distinction, and acting in an 
unchristian spirit to forbid the members to join in 
marriage with such—that as the discipline had 
long stood, if it was carried out, those who were 
not married in accordance therewith were obliged 
to condemn their violation of it to the satisfaction 
of their meeting, or lose their right of membership 
—that by the action of this rule, the Society had 
been greatly reduced in number; and if it was con- 
tinued, this reduction would go on; whereas, if the 
rule was rescinded, all thus marrying would be 
retained within its pale—that some meetings did 
not carry the rule into operation while others did, 
and thus there was not uniformity of action, which 
would be obviated by the abrogation of the rule; 
and lastly, that it would enable those who professed 
with Friends but were not members, to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of members in this relation. 

These, we believe, are the reasons assigned by 
the advocates of the changes made in the Discip- 
line by London Yearly Meeting, as set forth by 
themselves. ‘Their unsoundness and shallowness 
have been demonstrated again and again. We 
have given them at the present time, that our 
readcrs may judge from their character, and from 
the religious standing of those who first demanded 
these changes; together with the objects they avow 
having in view by sceuring these changes, whether 
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it can be possible they have been effected under the | fatigable were their efforts to impress the minds of |that “ Jacob Green, [the Friend who twice paid a 
authority of the same blessed Head of the church, | Friends with a belief, that all they aimed at was a|religious visit to Friends in this country,] spoke of 
who led our forefathers into the institution of the|recurrence to first principles; to break up and free| the inconsistency of indulging in the fashiona- 
Discipline as it has stood for so long a series of|the Society from a lifeless formality, into which, |b/e modes of dress and address, and his remarks 
years, in order to preserve the Society from con-|they said, it had settled; and also to liberate the|were severely commented upon by a Friend, who 
forming to the ways, the manners and the associa-| members from particular rules and customs, which, | protested against such ‘ miserable things’ occupy- 
tions of the world. Is it not inevitable that exscind-|they alleged, had become oppressive, and ought to|img attention, instead of our being directed to the 
ing the words “plainness of speech, behaviour and|be discarded, leaving each one to exercise his own| Saviour, and the cause for which he came.” 

apparel” from the Query, because they were felt|judgment in the matters to which they referred.| With a wide-spread knowledge of the deplora- 
to be a restriction by those who wished to give up|Such assurances then lulled some into supineness|ble state of things, which these facts and many 
the dress and address of Friends, and yet be active| and indifference; while it betrayed others, it is to|others of a similar character exemplify, is it not 
in the Society; and allowing those whose attach-|be feared, to their inexpressible loss; and they ini-| passing strange we should be assured that Friends 
ment to the Society is not sufficient to induce them, |tiated a schism that rent a large body from the|in England have adopted no new views respecting 





in seeking a help-mate for life, to confine their|Society. It behooves all of us, then, to be upon our 
choice within the range of its members, to remain | guard, lest, on the present occasion, similar assur- 
in full possession of all the rights and privileges of}ances may quiet conscientious fears and doubts, 
membership, and exercise them in our meetings; |lull into a fatal belief of security, and finally even- 


we say is it not inevitable that these two altera- 
tions must, in the course of time, destroy many of 
the characteristics of Friends? and are they not, not 
merely an infringement, but a fatal blow to some 
of the testimonies they have considered important, 
and for which many a worthy member has suffered 
deeply ? 

But notwithstanding all this, the assurance is 
freely given by some who advocate these “reforms” 
that they have no intention of lowering the stand- 
ard Friends have heretofore maintained, or to en- 


tuate in a similar catastrophe. 

The queries arise in our mind,—and we think 
they must present themselves in the mind of every 
Friend, when reflecting on this matter—how is it, 
if these members have no intention to relax in 
Friend’s testimony to plainness and truthfulness, 
and if London Yearly Meeting wishes to guard 
against “the least infringement of the Society’s 
testimony in the matter,” that there is any desire 
to omit the words, now struck out from the fourth 
Query? Have they prevented or can they prevent 


courage a departure from the dress and manner of| Friends from observing christian simplicity? and 


speech, the Society has considered to be consistent 
with its testimony to christian simplicity and truth- 
fulness. The British Friend says, that the com- 
mittee in its report to the Yearly Meeting proposed 
to compensate for the omission of the clause in the 
fourth Query relative to plainness of speech, Xc., 
“by a minute of advice on the subject,” “ the in- 
tention of this minute being designed to guard 
again-t the supposition that the withdrawal of the 
clause implied the least infringement of the Society's 
testimony in the matter.” Letters are sent to this 
country from those engaged in promoting these 
innovations, abounding in these assurances, and 
are spread abroad through the Society here, to 
allay the alarm and distress that have been justly 
excited, and to persuade Friends that London 
Yearly Meeting, in adopting them, has sanctioned 


ho new views, and that its members who are so|dress and address in common use, shall not affect 


how is it necessary, in order to revert to first prin- 
ciples, to do away with the only clause in the 
Queries that indicates a distinction in the estima- 
tion of the Society, between those who dress and 
speak in a manner consistent with what the Society 
has heretofore considered plain and truthful, and 
those who adopt the language and attire of the 
community around them? If there is no ulterior 
object in view but the promotion of christian sim- 


plicity, could not this be attained, with the Query 


as it was, without disregarding the conscientious 


scruples, the heartfelt grief, and the deep religious 


convictions of so many worthy members who are 
opposed to the change ? 

These queries are all answered by the well- 
known fact, that a large party in London Yearly 
Meeting is determined, that conformity with the 


zealous in urging it to enter upon a new course of|the estimate of the consistency of those adopting 
action, to “ ventilate” “ many of the tenets and dog-|them, nor prevent them from occupying any sta- 
mas” heretofore held by the Society; are merely|tions in the Society. This party is said to be large 










Quakerism ; that the object of the “ reformers” is 
not to break down the hedge, and assimilate the So- 
ciety to the world, but to bring it back to first prin- 
ciples; and that the action of London Yearly 
Meeting relative to the fourth Query does not im- 
ply “any infringement of Friends’ testimony” to 
plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel? Such 
assurances under such circumstances pay but a 
poor compliment to the common sense or discern- 
ment of those to whom they are addressed. 

There is no force in the observation we some- 
times hear, that the departures we so much deplore 
and condemn, have taken place while the Queries 
stood unaltered, and therefore they have not exer- 
cised any preservative influence, and may be safely 
spared. ‘The same observation might be made re- 
specting the Queries relative to punctuality to pro- 
mises and justice in the payment of debts, and 
other testimonies of the Society. We believe that 
the periodical reading and answering the queries 
have not only called Friends to an examination of 
themselves and their religious care over their child- 
ren, but have been a means of stirring them up 
afresh, and encouraging them to live and act faith- 
fully in maintaining our christian testimonies. In- 
stead of bringing the testimonies referred to in the 
queries more closely home tothe attention of meetings 
and members; and, as far as practicable, prompting 
them to a stricter observance of their import, the 
object aimed at, and the effect necessarily pro- 
duced, characterize these alterations made by Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting as acts by which an important 
legislative body has deliberately lowered the stan- 
i\dard of our profession, in order to meet the re- 
quirements of its delinquent members, and justify 
its subordinate branches in employing them in the 
It was a true but humi- 


seeking to bring it back to first principles, and to! 


free it from lifeless formality. 

We should be loth to believe that all who have 
initiated or approved this untried experiment, have 
done so with a deliberate design to Jay waste the 


in number, respectable in position, and influential 
from wealth and learning; and having boldly and 


services of the Society. 
liating remark of a Friend in the meeting, that 
“many having laid zt aside, a query inculeating 


frankly demanded the change, and taken an active |plainness is found to be difficult to answer truly, 


part in meetings in urging acquiescence therewith, 
many have weakly given way to them, fearing, it 


doctrines and give up the testimonies of Friends; 
and we can duly estimate the avowals from which 
the Editors of the British Friend in their editorial 
of 6th mo. 8th, say they take comfort; that on the 
part of some who gave these things their support, 
there was no intention to relax “ the obligation to 
consistency with our christian profession ;” but we 
cannot understand how, or by what reasoning any 
true Friend could be brought to consent to, much 
less to recommend such changes in the discipline, 


is said, lest, if something is not conceded, very 
many of them will leave the Society. There could 


attachment to our principles, and it would be far 
better to risk their early departure, than to allow 


with them. 

The effects of this movement have been making 
themselves more and more apparent, as it has pro- 
gressed, and we apprehend in a comparatively short 
for such purposes as are avowed by their first and|time they will be more universally conspicuous. 
their more determined advocates. The British Friend states, that “‘ many Friends ob- 

But honest and upright Friends may be deceived | jected to the alteration,” because “there was no 
and betrayed by such assurances. ‘lhose among} mistaking what had been already the effect of the 
us who are familiar with the first inroads, and |proposal—a decided increase of departure into con- 
gradual development of Hicksism, that “ tremen-|/ormity with fashion, both in language and attire, 
dous heresy” that carried off so large a portion of| while the most strenuous advocates for the altera- 
the Society in this country, can readily recall how |tion appeared among those who had ceased to bear, 


profuse and positive were the assurances given by|or never had borne what had heretofore been looked 
upon as the testimony of our Society in these! 


its early advocates, that they had no intention of 
denying any of the doctrines held by the Society, |hings.” 


In the account given of Dublin Yearly 
or to promulgate any new views; and how inde- 


Meeting in the London Friend, we find it stated, 


and has to be altered.”* 
These changes have by no mcans completed the 
“reforms” contemplated, or exhausted the power 


jof the party that has carried them through. Much 
be no such fear, had they given evidence of a real | 





yet remains to be done before the Society will be 
so renovated and rejuvenated as to satisfy it. An 
“arrangement” for teaching during part of the 


them to remain and carry the Yearly Meeting off|time of our meetings for worship usually held in 


silence, by persons, who, from their knowledge 
of the Greek and Syriac languages, and study of 
the Scriptures and the various commentaries upon 
them, may think themselves qualified and called 
upon to practise it in them; “ Scripture Meetings” 
where both learned or unlearned may study and 
expound the Scriptures; the institution of missions 
to heathen lands, are all among the ‘new arrange- 
ments’’ not merely proposed, but strenuously urged, 
with a fair prospect that ere long the “ prepon- 
derating sentiment” will be in their favour. 

But we infer from some of the published remarks, 
that it is thought better to withhold pressing fur- 
ther changes for a time, lest by striving to accom- 





* See British Friend of Sixth month, page 145. 
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plish too much at once, or moving too fast, more should| dates from that unhappy country, the war between the |The total amount of tolls collected up to the 15th inst., 
be laid upon those who see that all these things age er raged a oo cnr was anne a more than in the corre. 
. Res sa ne war, which has been marked with every kind of|sponding portion of 1859. 
are an departures from eon Quakerism, ad atrocity, ‘is said to have been encouraged by the Turkish} New York.—Mortality last week, 469. Under ten years 
there ore cannot approve of them, than they woul | officials. The town of Zahleh, which was the last place|of age, 335; of cholera infantum, 104. On the 23d, the 
be willing to bear. But it is only a requisition for) of importance held by the Christians, had been attacked | following were the quotations in the grain market—The 
time ; the end contemplated will be arrived at} and taken by the Druses and Arabs, and about 1000 of| market for wheat rules easier; sales of 94,000 bushels, 
sooner or later, unless the Lord rebukes and brings the inhabitants murdered. ; : at $1.25 a $1.26 for Milwaukie club ; $1.30 for red State; 
: . * : The proclamation of the King of Naples in relation to| $1.32 for red winter Western; $1.33 and $1.35 for new 
a blast upon this evil spirit. In reference to this, the new Constitution which he is willing to grant, was|red Southern; $1.37 for good white Indiana. Oats, sales 
we have been struck with a remark in this month 8| but indifferently received by the people. at 37 cts. a 39 cts. for Western; 39} cts. for State. Corn 
number of the London Friend, made by a writer,| The dictator, Garibaldi, was increasing his forces, pre- |—the market is dull and heavy; sales of 100,000 bush- 
who is pleading for the more general institution of| patatory to a movement upon Messina, which, it is said, els, at 61 cts. a 64 cts. for round mixed Western ; 68 eta, 
“ Scripture Meetings.” He says, “T believe we will be defended by 20,000 royalist troops. ms ; for choice do.; 63 cts. a 63} cts. for yellow Western; 
can hardly over-estimate the importance at the pre- The Papal government has released the political pri-|62 cts. for round yellow. 


“ - - .~ | soners confined in the Romagna. Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 312. On the 234, 
sent time of our older Friends entering heartily; The Convention between England, Austria and the|sales of Pennsylvania red wheat, at $1.28; new white 
and earnestly into the various efforts that are be-) Porte, for the establishment of a submarine telegraph | wheat, $1.30 a $1.40; new rye, 70 cts.; yellow corn, 


ing made—and this is one of them—for the promo- line, from Ragusa to Alexandria, is said to have been/68 cts.; oats, 36 cts. a 40 cts. Beef cattle sold at $7.50 
tion of vital, earnest, intelligent and catholic chris- signed at Vienna. a $9.00 per 100 pounds; hogs, $7.75 a $8.37; sheep, 


eat Ty ld © a] Great hosts of locusts have made their appearance in/$8.00 a $8.50. The Schuylkill river is very low, owing 
tianity among us. They could not, even if they) Hungary, some districts in which have suffered much|to the long drought. The consumption of water in this 
would, prevent their development ; but on the other} from their ravages. city during the warm weather, is very great; during the - 


hand, their wisdom and experience, if heartily en-| The Neapolitan Constitution.—According to the new | last week, from 125,000 to 130,000 tons daily were pump- 
listed into the service, will be often able to direct| Constitution, Naples is to be henceforward an heredi-|ed from the Schuylkill. 
gush eflerw ine onhe paths end to promote the tary and constitutional monarchy. The legislative power 

’ 


. : " will reside at the same time in the King and the Parlia- 
efficient and satisfactory carrying out, of what we ment, composed of a Chamber of Peers and a Chamber 


all desire, in @ way that can hardly be done with-| of Deputies, and the Executive power will be exclusively 
out their aid.” We have italicised two portions) ptt of the Royal attributions. The guarantees relative 
which we think suggestive. We believe there are! to individual liberty and to the liberty of the press are 


z Sah 9 inscribed in the Constitution. 
those among not only the “older Friends” but) pussian Emancipation.—The plan presented to the 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. Pos 


These Seminaries will be re-opened on the 3d of Ninth 
month next, the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry 
street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh 
street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec- 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific, and 
classical studies; on the satisfactory completion of 
which the pupil will be entitled to a diploma, or certifi- 
cate of scholarship. 


others, younger in years, who are almost ready to} Czar by the Russian nobility, for the emancipation of the 
give up contending against these innovations, be-| serfs, gives them the power to lease lands, and make 
cause, in their discouragement, they think nothing| contracts for two —- when it is hoped they will be 

ae o,e ° : at selves. 
but Divine interposition can prevent their continued |“v!¢ t° Support themselves 


The Czar’s plan contem- 





< ylated immediate emancipation, and the gift to each serf, : : i sonti bs Si 
development. But if these have striven, and con- Te ae aed “es yeep. beontheatr i, ond 3]. During the winter months, lectures on selentific out : 

, M , » aD rom his master’s territory, of sufficient land to support} jects are regularly delivered, illustrated by appropriate ing tl 
tinue to strive faithfully to defend the principles of| him. Emancipation is desired by all parties, but the apparatus and experiments. the 1 
the Society, and to preserve their Yearly Meeting] nobles are not willing to give up serfs and land both.| “ With the present arrangements, it is believed that the subje 
from these devastating inroads upon its religious a plan of the nobles will probably be accepted by the} .-hool offers unusual inducements to Friends, for the ened 

° = . zar. ; i «hi - 

3 education of their children, and at very low rates. As ‘ 
seaman ytd pes. ee argent apres Srates.—The Crops.—The harvests in all)tne proper classification of the scholars, early in the desir 
labour will be owned by the great Head of the! parts of the United States, having been now gathered,| cession. is important, it is desirable that those who in- fied 
church, and they receive their reward, let the re- the reports from the different sections will give a gene-|teng to, enter pupils for the coming term should do so prop. 
sult be what it may. But are there not others,|t@l idea of the result. The crop of wheat is considered as early in the session as possible. Application may be says 
who, in their hearts, have not approved of these|® full one in the aggregate, probably considerably above! made, on the opening of the school, to Joseru W. Atp- A 

? di iat th: h k d t of the average. That of the State of Ohio is set down at ricu, the Principal, where circulars containing further 4 
procee ings, bu rough weakness and want o ‘| fully twenty-five millions of bushels. The prospects of a particulars can be obtained. natu 
faith—the fear of appearing too straight, or of | good yield of corn is also said to be favourable in most|" ‘The Course of Study at the Girls’ school embraces, in wast 
offending some whose good opinion they desired to} localities throughout the United States. addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geome- norr 
retain, have given way to the introduction of one California.—San Francisco dates to the 29th ult. have|try History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, dows 
wrong thing after another, until they have lost the been received by the ov ortand onl. The pony express Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geo- is be 

ae : which had been suspended on account of the Indian graphy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric, and o be 

religious strength they once were fayoured with, war, was about to start on its next trip. Quiet prevail- Composition. aii : it wa 

and at times keenly feel that now “ they could not, ed throughout the State, and there was no news of im-|  [ystruction is also given in Trigonometry, Mensura- by su 

even if they would, prevent the development of| portance to report. The accounts from the Carson Val- tion, and the French and Latin languages. tiene 

these departures, and have mournfully to reflect “i i ieee thats see See vg esa It is believed the arrangement of studies is such as to ian 
imoni » Society have bee | Ophir Mining Vompany are sending forward Hiteen tons) sive to those pupils completing the course a solid and 

that the eee of the Society have been bar- of ore per week, worth $2000 per ton. One ton in eheral Pard 4 : = wear 
tered away, 1a way that could hardly [have twenty is of this richness, the balance remains in piles} 4; js desirable that children entering the school should may 
been] done without their aid.” Let Friends in this} at the mines, and is worth from $500 to $1000 per ton.| qo so at the commencement of the session. Application such 


country take warning. —The population of the Washoe region is increasing by 
immigration, both from Salt Lake and California. It is 
= — supposed that thousands of the overland immigrants 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. from the Western States will stop there.—The Indians 
Evrope.—News from England to the 13th inst. have ceased their hostilities, the hostile tribes having 
The stock of cotton in Liverpool was estimated at) gone to Oregon and the Humboldt mountains. . 
1,226,000 bales, including essee0 American. Sales|~ Oregon.—The advices from Oregon date to the 20th : TEACHER WANTED. S 
of the week, 75,000 bales; the following were the quo-]ult., and from British Columbia to the 23d. The news A Principal for the Infant department of the Adelphi 
tations—middling Orleans, 53d.; Uplands, 53d.; Mobile,| from Oregon is uninteresting.—It is generally conceded | School. Application may be made in writing to 
5jd. The market for breadstuffs was steady, but quiet.| that the Democratic candidate to Conzress is elected by Jor. CapBury, 
Corn had an advancing tendency. The prospect of the} a small majority, and that the Legislature is so fixed as to Israet H. Jounson, 334 Crown street. 
harvest in Great Britain was considerably improved ; it} render certain the defeat of Senators Lane and Smith.— Evie Roperts, 1217 Race street. 


may be made at the school to Margaret LicHTroot, say, 
Principal. On behalf of the Committee, ead 
Joun Carrer, Clerk. 
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Philad., Seventh mo., 1860. 


was even hoped the yield of wheat might reach a fair} The Democratic papers, however, contend, that no Repub- 


average. 

Several heavy failures had occurred among parties 
engaged in the leather trade; in some of them the lia- 
bilities were for enormous amounts. 

A squadron escorting the Prince of Wales on his visit 
to Canada, sailed from England on the 10th inst. 

The Bombay mail to the 7th ult. had been received in 


lican Senator can be elected, and intimate that the Le- 
compton and anti-Lecompton members will compromise, 
so as to secure both Democratic Senators with moderate 
sentiments.—Tbe mining news from British Columbia 
is rather encouraging. The Chinese population is in- 
creasing.—Some fine specimens of gold from Queen 
Charlotte Island had been received. 


Seventh month, 1860. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys’ 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuge. Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
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England. The English and French ambassadors had| American Butter and Cheese-—The foreign demand for ‘ ee eee toge 
left Galle for China. The dates from Australia were to| American butter and cheese is rapidly increasing. Dur- Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. Barc 
Fifth month 17th. The signs of insurrection in New|ing the first six months of 1858, there were exported S eee ise 
Zealand were spreading. from New York 685,116 pounds of butter and 2,940,534 WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 3 t} - 
It is considered as certain that a conference of all the| pounds of cheese: for the same period of 1860, the ex-| A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in " 
Powers, on the Swiss question, will be held in Paris, in| port of these articles was—of butter, 3,636,838 pounds|the Boys’ department of this Institution. Row 
the Tenth month, the various Powers being represented | of cheese, 7,087,256 pounds. Application may be made to Natuan Suarpvess, Con- Itali 
by their ambassadors. New York and Erie Canal.—The return of tolls col-|cord, Pa.; Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. ; James the ; 
France has notified Turkey, that a stop must be put|lected on the Erie Canal, since the opening of naviga-|Emuex, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. unfit 
to the massacre of Christians in Syria. Up to the latest} tion this season, indicate a large increase of business. 


Twelfth mo., 1859. 





